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THE HEAD AND THE HEART. 


Tue prince of Poets hath said that “The Mind is its 
own place, and in itself can make a heaven of hell or hell 
of heaven.” If by mind is only meant the Understanding, 
that intelligent agent with which man doth reason, judge 
and conceive, the proposition-is false; if in it is also com- 
prehended the seat of the affections the doctrine is true. 
The unlimited and progresssive power of the human in- 
tellect is undoubtedly astonishing. The unphilosophic 
mind, contemplating merely its glorious triumphs and ma- 
jestic works, might naturally conclude that there is nothing 
which unassisted nature cannot achieve. Nevertheless 
the utter vanity of all human knowledge is legible on 
every page of History. Before the world was there was 
enacted before the throne of the Most High a scene which 
did make the angels tremble, and hath since filled the 
great eye of Humanity with tears and its great soul with 
groans. A spirit of might, a divinity, before the blaze of 
whose magnificent intelligence the stars of our intellect 
would grow pale, dared to disobey. - Were the mind its 
own place then had Mammon been content in heaven and 
the angels had not fallen, then success and happiness 
would crown the mighty minds of this world. 

Discarding as much metaphysics as possible it will still 
be necessary to reach the root of our subject to enter into 
a rationale of our mental processes. Man being a moral 
and responsible agent, the object of his search must be 
Truth. Truth, when presented to the mind, is immediate- 
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ly apprehended by reason to be weighed and sifted, and 
the result of such mental process js invariably a moral 
emotion. These moral passions or emotions, no matter 
in what part of the body they reside, make up the func- 
tions of what we practically call heart. This in its turn 
acts upon the mind, and in the healthy soul corrects and 
purifies the intellect; thas establishing a beautiful and 
wonderfal consistency. 

Moreover, all our cares are taken up with pursuing 
pleasure and avoiding pain. There is no moral emotion 
which may not be resolved into one or the other of these 
simple essences. Some things insinuate themselves as 
quietly into our minds as electricity, seize upon our moral 
emotions and raise up the idea of pleasure or pain. Such 
are figure, colour, and other simple essences of beauty ; 
such is the fear of danger and gratitude for benefits. The 
question of innate ideas is out of place here, though we 
think there are none. This power of the soul may or may 
not be from an original instinct; but one thing is certain, 
it is developed and matured by mental habitude. ht is in 


more extended and complex reflections that this sympathy 


is clearly seen. Let any one contemplate the starry hea- 
veus, and as his mind takes in and fitly joins the several 
ideas of design, power, immensity and beanty, there 
quickly follows a train of moral emotions, such as awe, 
love, goodness and mercy. ‘This sympathy is so very 
subtle and strong we are not surprised that the old Egyp- 
tian and Grecian Philosophers and Poets confounded the 
head and heart and in most cases reversed the order of 
their operations. Unenlightened in reason, and slaves to 
every fitful emotion, they mistook the promptings of pas- 
sion for the stirring of the divinity within them, and as- 
signed to intellect a place in the seats of vitality, all which 
were called ‘diaphragm’ and in later times ‘ precordia.” 
And he who reads old Latin Philosophy will find himself 
sorely puzzled by the vague and indiscriminate use of the 
terms, ‘ mens,’ ¢ intellectus,’ ‘anima’ and ‘animus,’ as also 
their correlate Greek terms. He will conelude that they 
little understood the nature of this moral and intellectual 
sympathy. It might be questioned with some show of 
plausibility whether man doth any thing from disinterested 
motives, whether the heart is not in all cases the supreme 
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arbiter to which reason must appeal and whose dictates 
she must obey. But this is Heathen Philosophy. Itisa 
glorious attribute of the intellectual economy that, al- 
though we can have no direct control over our moral feel- 
ings, they are nevertheless at the mercy and sway of rea- 
son. She alone hath the power to raise emotion or to 
calm the troubled sea of passion. At her beck comes forth 
heaven-born goddess Charity, and Hope and Faith, while 
Anger and Despair shrink back, awe-struck from her ter- 
rible glance. 

This sympathy then, is eminently and practically useful, 
and indeed it is too much neglected in the education of 
youth. The conduct of the understanding will be almost 
entirely regulated by it. One of the most important 
powers of the mind, without which our heads would only 
be ‘a charnel house of dead thoughts,’ is association. It 
fixes the powers of memory and supplies us with beautiful 
imagery. And yet in a mind disordered by indifferency 
this greatest of aids becomes the greatest bar to our 
researches. We cannot peruse a book or follow a train of 
thought but some darling object seizes our soul, and away 
fly our thoughts to the four corners of the world in search 
of analogies. Locke complained of a something which 
got into his head and there kept up an incessant drum- 
ming. “In solitude,’ especially, “some fixed idea will 
often take root in the mind, and grow till it overshadow 
all one’s thoughts. To this must all opinions come; no 
thought can enter there which shall not be wedded to the 
fixed idea. It is like the watchman’s wife, in the tower 
of Waiblingen, who grew to such a size that she could not 
get down the narrow stair-case, and when her husband 
died his successor was forced to wed the fat widow in the 
tower.” 

Parents are not aware how dangerous a moral regimen 
is pursued with their offspring, a regimen appealing too 
often to their worst feelings, making the heart the criterion 
by which truth is judged, and subjecting the child to the 
worst of all slaveries, intellectual bondage. The nurse’s 
imagination is busied with every art to frighten the child 
into obedience or stifle its sobs. Visions of ghostly ap- 
paritions, and distorted images of cruel and bloody men, 
float like mist through the immature mind, and fill it with 
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such misgivings that the knees smite together in the dark 
with trembling, and the heart sinks within us, even at the 
falling of a leaf. To such regimen may be traced much of 
that imbecility of moral courage which characterizes our 
riper years. 

Enough has been said about the metaphysical tendency 
of this adjustment of head and heart. Let us now look at 
jts practical effects. An inaccuracy in the balancing of 
these two powers will invariably lead to fanaticism, infi- 
delity, and sensuality. Witness the Pantheism of Pagan 
Rome and of all Heathendom. Jupiter and Apollo are of 
like passions with us. So gross a misconception of the 
nature and attributes of Deity could not originate, except 
in a head swayed by the darkest passions of the human 
breast. There is one sect of Philosophers which deserves 
especial notice in this connection, because, though styled 
Rationalists and professing reason as their guide, they 
will yet be found obedient to passion. Chief among these 
stands Hume; such also are Voltaire, Rousseau, and 
numberless othér so-styled philosophers about the era of 
the French Revolution. Those who are best acquainted 
with them have very much doubted if they were not less 
ingenious and more actuated by pride, the love of power, 
and a great name, than they professed. Such men have 
set up Reason as the great umpire over Revelation; they 
reject all that she cannot explain, and thus pare down the 
sublime and comprehensive doctrines of pure philosophy 
to the measure of man’s feeble judgment. Yea, like the 
usurping priests of Israel, they offer up strange incense in 
unholy censers, and make a boast that they have rent the 
inner veil of the Shekinah with their impious hands, and 
stolen from thence the Promethean fire. 

It is not meet that human reason should sit in judgment 
upon the truths of Revelation; it rather becomes her to 
“place her hand upon her mouth, and her mouth in the 
dust,”’ at the feet of the infinite, and there meekly bide his 
own time. 

It is equally lamentable to the student to see the per- 
verted intellects of many masters of Science. We can 
bear with the natural imbecility of the human mind, we 
can endure the errors of young philosophy, but, oh, it doth 
fill our very souls with sorrow and dismay to see the great 
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labours of Natural Science terminate in skepticism and 
infidelity; and we unseal our books with trembling lest 
knowledge be a “too dangerous thing” for us. 

One of the great ends of Science is to lead us from effects 
to causes ; and yet how vain are all its attempts to attain, 
unassisted, unto a Great Final Cause. Neither the gener- 
alizations of Geology nor Astronomy can account for the 
creation without calling in the agency of a Final Cause. 
Strange is it then that the Nebular Hypothesis of Laplace 
should have so perverted his extraordinary genius! And 
after he had reached the ‘ Ultima thule’ of Science, filling 
all space with nebulous and luminous matter, evolving 
from thence with his master-hand, the sun and the moon 
and stars and launching them forth with precision upon 
their eternal rounds, melancholy is it to see him embrace 
atheism and exclaim “I have no need of a God.” Like 
Goethe’s Baccalaureus—* The world was not before I 
created it; I brought the sun up out of the sea; with me 
began the changeful course of the moon: the day decked 
itself on my account: the earth grew green and blossomed 
to meet me ; at my nod in that first night the pomp of all 
the stars developed itself. I, however, emancipated, as 
my mind assures me I am, gladly pursue my inward light, 
advance boldly in a transport peculiarly mine own, the 
bright before me and the dark behind.”” How different is 
the conclusion of another great Master of Science, Newton, 
«“ This beautiful system could have its origin in no other 
way than by the purpose and command of an intelligent 
and powerful being, who governs all things, not as the 
Soul of the World, but as the Lord of the Universe.”” So 
also the prayer of Lord Bacon, that human things may 
not prejudice such as are divine, but that our minds being 
thoroughly purged from vanity and fancy, there may be 
given unto Faith the things that are Faith’s. Here are hu- 
man hearts obedient to reason, here heads purified by the 
best moral emotions. 

We must learn that there is a point beyond which science 
cannot go. It may bring us nearer to Divinity but still 
Infinity mocks its grasp and brands every man a fool. 
Let us suppose that the first fact in the history of the world 
is “There was light.” The reply is “ God said let there 
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be light, and there was light.”” The answer covers all the 
ground ; it is at once simple and sublime. 
. . * * * * . 
Hurrying on by the various errors and perversions, the 
skepticism, the religious and political bigotry and intoler- 
ance of . 
“The human heart, vast city where reside 
All glories and all vilenesses ; while foul, 
Yet silent, through the roar of passion, rolls 
The river of those darkling sins, and bears 
A life—and yet a poison on its tide,” 


let us glance at the abode of sensuality. A highly culti- 
-vated intellect, uncontrolled by moral principles will in- 
variably be sensual. There is no instance more familiar 
than that of Byron. “The glance of his eye into the val- 
ley of death should have inspired life into the dry bones of 
a thousand years,’’ and yet alas! poor reckless wanton, 
he was made the sport of elements more fierce than earth, 
air, fire or water. Upon his tomb-stone is inscribed this 
simple but striking epitaph, “The Author of Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage,” fit emblem 
‘To point a moral or adorn a tale,’ 

—a pilgrimage, the very type of Byron’s earthly pilgri- 
mage, intended in the author’s own language “to show 
that early perversions of mind and morals lead to satiety 
of past pleasures and disappointment in new ones, that 
even the beauties of nature, and the stimulus of travel are 
lost upon a soul so misdirected.”’ 

Finally,—let us inquire briefly what is the legitimate 
effect of this sympathy of head and heart. Man is both 
wiser and better from it. Without it he may have know- 
ledge, but he cannot be wise. He is better; for all Science 
every Fine Art, every beauty of God’s Universe tend io 
produce this harmonious concert of thought and feeling. 
Without it we may in vain look for those moral causes 
which give society its organization, justice its sanctity and 
law its cogency and fear. Under its influence the canvass 
glows with new light, and the lifeless marble breathes and 
speaks with new life. The orator may convince our 
judgments, but he must be honest, his heart must be at- 
tuned to his thoughts to persuade us. There is a concert, 
a commingling of thought and feeling, as the heart doth sink 
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and throb, fear and hope, love and hate, and beat time to 
the soul’s action. This isthe pride and joy of the Eureka, 
« No sensualist, no millenarian, no hero, reeking with the 
blood of his vanquished foes, and bending under the tro- 
phies of victory, felt as Newton did, when, approaching 
the veil, which the imperfection of human knowledge had 
left over the works of Nature, and lifting it, he looked in 
upon the magnificent mechanism of God.’”’ When the 
mind runs through all its modes of thought, analyzing the 
nature of things, linking all in unity and harmony, tracing 
each effect to its cause, and each cause to the First great 
Cause, then will this vast Universe become a boundless 
Temple and man High Priest to minister at its altars. If 
there be “a divinity which shapes our ends”? it is this con- 
cert of thought and feeling. The motives must be edu- 
cated as well as the thought, or as Cicero hath it, “ We 
must employ our reflections upon the best possible sub- 
jects, and hold our appetites in obedience to reason.”” By 
this means only can we be truly great and renowned. 
«“ Arcturus, Orion, and the Pleiads, shall be honored, so 
long as they walk in the beautiful pathway which God 
hath marked out for them in the heavens, but if, of their 
own accord, they shoot off and run a mad career through 
space, we will say det them go and will turn to the lesser 
star of the North and worship her, so long as she holds her 
place and fulfils her destiny.” APPOMATTOX. 





CULTIVATION OF THE HEART. 


Wirnovt moral virtue, man would be either a fiend in- 
carnate or a wretched contemptible tool of caprice and 
passion. This is such an essential quality of humanity 
that, in the strong language of another, “He that is devoid 
of it is not a man, but a brute or devil.”” It is this that 
gives character to all that is noble, generous, heroic and 
illustrious in human action and conduct. The brightest 
deeds of man uninfluenced or unattended by it are but 
hollow glittering shells, filled with the vile rottenness of 
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selfishness and other passions. Inspired by this the soul is 
raised into a holy, living, breathing ardor for the promo- 
tion of the welfare and happiness of all mankind. There 
is nothing in the whole constitution of the human soul that 
so strongly attests the divine image as the moral powers 
and affections. True and eminent moral virtue is the re- 
flection of the sublimest attributes of the Deity, in man. 
The noblest powers of intellect sink in comparison. Genius 
that must stoop to catch sublime ideas, destitute of moral 
virtue, may glitter and dazzle in the distance, but a closer 
view reveals deformities and blemishes which repel with 
disgust and horror the admiration which it attracted. He 
who is possessed of it in an eminent degree has a living 
fountain within himself, from which issue incessantly the 
purest and only substantial pleasures and eujoyments. 
Such a soul while diffusing blessing and comforts to others 
affords to itself a feast of which it alone can form a con- 
ception. But the growth and expansion of this noble, 
heavenly quality is not spontaneous in man’s present state 
of existence. Like a precious plant, if neglected, it will 
hold at most but a feeble and sickly existence amid the 
rank and luxuriant weeds of vice that surround it. No 
part of man needs cultivation more than the heart. None, 
perhaps, is so susceptible of it, and none will so richly and 
abundantly repay. None is left so entirely dependant up- 
on his own care and culture. The intellect may be neg- 
lected, but can never reach such a state of depravity as the 
heart. This is a gem, most invaluable, which the Almighty 
has entrusted almost unreservedly to the care of man, but 
which he holds in peculiar regard. His prime duty is to 
cherish and improve it. This is the predominaut all-per- 
vading object of his temporal existence. The intellectual 
and other powers are all invaluable, and must be culti- 
vated, but all that is good and great, time, eternity com- 
mand him, in awful tones, to cultivate the heart above ail 
else. The more he improves this the nearer will he fulfil 
the object of life and attain the grand design of his being— 
the enjoyment and glory of his Maker. 

The noblest example of pre-eminent moral virtue, in 
either ancient or modern history, and perhaps the brightest 
merely human character that the world has ever projuced 
is the celebrated and much lamented Howard. His was 
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a soul from whose deep and living fountains gushed forth 
incessantly a pure and steady current of beneficence and 
love. His was a heart in whose mild soil grew luxuriantly 
every plant that is good and lovely, to the exclusion of 
those of vice and bitterness. His is a fame that with an 
undying, time-increasing brilliancy shall live when states- 
men, philosophers, heroes and men of “genius”? shall be 
but faintly remembered, or forever buried in cold oblivion. 
We not unfrequently read of persons becoming martyrs in 
some selfish acquisition or pursuit, but seldom do we read 
or hear of persons sacrificing property, ease and comfort, 
and life to a pure, disinterested benevolence for their kind. 
Howard was literally a noble martyr. His was a death 
more to be desired than worlds of selfish, ambitious acqui- 
sitions. Fired with a pure and holy principle of love and 
benevolence, scarcely a dungeon, hospital or jail in all Eu- 
rope escaped his philanthropic eye, and all felt the allevia- 
tions of his beneficent hand. The infected abodes of 
wretchedness, woe, and death, felt his presence like that of 
an angel of light and love. 
“‘Where’er mankind and misery are found, 


O’er burning sands, deep waves, or wilds of snow, 
Mild Howarp journeying sought the house of woe. 
* * * * * . * 


To caves bestrewed with many a mouldering bone, 
And cells whose echoes only learn to groan ; 
Where no kind bars a whispering friend disclose, 
No sun-beam enters and no zephyr blows ; 

He treads, inemulous of fame or wealth, 
Profuse of toil and prodigal of health.” 


Cold selfishness may sneer at such unwonted exhibitions 
of philanthropy, and consider them the mere out-gushings 
of an eccentric, over-zealous or fanatical affection of the 
heart. Be this as it may, Howard has afforded a most 
glorious proof of the indefinite extent to which moral vir- 
tue may be carried, and the sublime height which the hu- 
man heart may attain. His was no more than every other 
man’s heart. It partook of the common nature ofall. It 
was a soil in which the fall had planted the rank weeds of 
sin as deeply and profusely as in any other. Selfish and 
vicious passions are the natural inheritance of every man. 
And Howard’s nature was by no means exempt from 
them. Had he merely cultivated his other faculties to the 
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comparative neglect of the moral, the world might have 
beheld in him another Alexander or Napoleon. Instead 
of the blessings of heavenly love, he might have scattered 
the wretchedness and woes of hellish passions, Instead 
of an angel of grace, he might have come as the scourge 
and bitter curse of man. 

On the proper cultivation of the moral virtues intimately 
depend the growth and expansion of all the other faculties 
of the soul. He who has neglected these, and has permit- 
ted the poison of moral depravity to work its way, can 
look only through a hazy, sickly intellectual atmosphere at 
whatever presents itself to his mind. Sublime truths may 
break upon his view, but instead of being beheld in their 
own intrinsic excellence and beauty, they are robbed of 
their charms. Like a bloated insect he may flirt from 
flower to flower, but will leave a polluting stain on every 
thing with which he comes in contact. Whoever thinks 
of passing through life without paying the proper attention 
to his moral faculties will at last find himself, after being 
buffeted and stressed by the storms and tempests of time, 
but a sorry wreck on the shores of a dismal eternity. From 
a pure and holy moral atmosphere spring spontaneously 
firmness, constancy, unflinching energy—almost the entire 
armor necessary to battle with the difficulties and opposi- 
tions of the stormy dangerous ocean of life. Who is he 
that, when the sky of life is dark and lowering, when dan- 
ger stalks fearfully around, when hope after hope takes its 
sad departure, adheres manfully and unflinchingly to his 
post? Is it the mere philosopher or man of genius? It is 
the man who has not neglected his heart, who has lived 
not for himself only, that, 


“« As one by one his hopes depart,” 
can retire in upon himself, and hold sweet communion 
with his own conscience and feed upon its approving 
smiles. With such an one, though without all is sickening 
gloom and despair, within all is 


««Severe, and resolute, and still, 
And calm, and self-possessed.” 
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THE EVENING STAR. 


Bright Vesper Star, 
Fairest and first upon night’s ebon brow, 
And loveliest from thine azure throne afar, 
Smile on me now. 


Ah, there’s a spell 
In the cold lustre of that calm, still gaze, 
A witchery, that bids the full heart swell, 
And fear allays. 


I own thy power, 
Mysterious one, as low before thy shrine 
Humbly I kneel, while silence wings the hour 
With charms divine. 


And my ’rapt soul 
Would lift to thee her orisons, and sigh 
To be released from this dull clayey mould, 
Away to fly. 
Fair orb, like me 
Thou art a wanderer on a waste unknown, 
A mariner upon a boundless sea, 
Outcast and lone 


Yet why art thou 
So coldly calm, as if no storm had e’er 
Rolled o’er the placid tranquil of that brow 
Its wave of fear ? 


And why am I 
Thus tempest-tost ? Shall ne’er the voice of peace, 
Like angel whisperings from their own deep sky, 
Bid sorrow cease ? 


Ah yes, above, 
From the blue depths of yon aerial main 
E’en now it comes; the harmony of love, 
A seraph strain. 


And in us rise 
Thoughts that unsphere the soul, and from this clay 
To’rds the pure radiance of her native skies, 
Beckon away. 


And art thou gone 
Lone vigil at night’s solemn shrine, afar ? 
And wilt thou never, never more return, 
Fair vestal star ? 
Yes, for thy flight 
Is onward, onward to eternity ; 
Years are thy moments. moments infinite 
Are years with thee. 
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A DISENHERITED EARL. 


“ He was an English Yeoman good, 

And born in Lancashire, 

Well could he hit a fallow deer, 

Five hundred feet him fro, 

With hand more true, and eye more clear 
No archer bended bow.” 


Tue legends of olden times and the tales of disinherited 
knights are always heard by the lovers of chivalry, with 
pleasure and with the highest degree of it, when they 
relate to feats of arms performed by those knights with 
the true spirit of heroism in defence of honour, virtue, and 
“ Ladies fair.” We recollect with what delight we were 
wont to listen to such stories, and the profound attention 
we would give the narrator. None of the tales, however, 
which we were accustomed to hear in our childhood, was 
listened to with deeper attention than those told of the 
disinherited Earl of Huntingdon, or as his wildness named 
him Robin Hood. The northern parts of England, as 
well as some of her interior counties, were as famous for 
their outlawed yeomen, as ever the Scottish borders have 
since become renowned for the tribe of daring freebooters 
who dwelt on the banks of the Tweed. Nor was the 
marauding chieftain of Brankesome Tower, the bold 
Buccleugh, better known as a leader among the spearsmen 
of the latter, than was the disinherited earl among the 
bowmen of the former. The bearing of Robin was in all 
respects superior to that of any other of the ancient out- 
laws. Unlike the troopers of the Scottish borders he 
never made nocturnal visits to rob his neighbors of their 
cattle. He ranged the greenwood at noon, and selected 
his booty from the herd of fallow deer, which crossed his 
path in the forest. He dined on the venison of a prince 
in preference to the oxen of a peasant. He was no Rob 
Roy levying black mail on his honest neighbors, or 
ravaging their lands by predatory incursions if he did not 
receive it. No, if we give him the high character assigned 
him by tradition, we must believe him to be the redresser of 
injuries, and the succourer of the oppressed. The agricultu- 
ral and industrious farmer had nothing to fear in him, 
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neither did he look upon him as an outlaw, but, as the 
patriotic lord wrongfully stripped of his earldom for taking 
up arms against a tyrant who sought to deprive Englishmen 
of their charter. It is, nevertheless, as the outlaw that we 
intend to follow him to his place of rendezvous in Sherwood 
forest. There under the shade of the greenwood tree, witha 
small, though chosen band, he enjoyed the sports of the forest 
with as much pleasure as ever did the courtier, the gaiety 
of the palace. One while, we find him engaged in the 
pursuit of the antlered monarch of the wood, chasing the 
wild deer over the lea; at another time in the sport of 
archery with his companions. These pastimes were his 
favorite amusements. The twang of the bowstring was 
* music most sweet’”’ to his ear, and seldom did this cele- 
brated archer discharge an arrow at the mark without 
cleaving the willow wand 
“Five hundred feet him fro.” 

Few are acquainted with the traditions of Robin who 
will not sympathise with the little band, who making the 
“shadowy desert” their dwelling place, preferred the 
unconquered outlaw’s life, beset with perils and hardship, 
and bereft of domestic endearments as it- was, to the paltry 
pittance of mercy held out to them by the mean and faith- 
jess tyrant who deprived them of their estates. The offer 
of mercy which was made to them, only seemed to mock 
their vanished hopes, by reminding them of the violated 
home of their venerated leader. Now they rather chose 
to dwell in the forests of Sherwood and Nottingham, and 
rove through the vallies of Barnsdale, than return to the 
allegiance of a King in whom they could place no faith. 
When the most accomplished woodland archer of his day, 
united with his well earned reputation as a reliever of the 
poor and defender of the oppressed—the character of a 
man who instead of obeying the King’s forest laws, had 
made himself king of the forest,—is it any wonder he 
should be beloved and followed by the suffering classes? 
Nor was his aid sought in vain by royalty “ when war’s 
loud summons waked the land.’”? The prince whose 
crest swept along the shores of Judah’s sea,and waved in 
the Galilean gales, acknowledged his assistance after his 
return from Palestine. In the field a braver knight than 
Robin never “belted on a brand,” nor a better archer 
5 
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never drew a bow. It was as the archer and not as the 
spearsman he delighted to enter the lists ; robed in a forest 
green kirtle, which scantly reached his knee, bearing 
a furbished sheaf of arrows in his belt, and his bow in his 
hand, he would enter the field without either spear or 
shield, 

“ His buckler scarce in breadth a span, 

No larger fence had he, 

He never counted him a man, 

Would strixe below the knee.” 


Not only was he the most accomplished master of the 
forest weapons and tactics—of all that they could achieve 
by daring and by stratagem—but from such long experi- 
ence of hunting and being hunted, he and his men had 
grown as familiar with every track and winding, every 
recess and outlet, every hollow and thicket of the wood- 
land as the deer themselves. Here with him all those 
proud and daring spirits who preferred a life of hard and 
perilous freedom to the galling chains of political potency, 
foundan asylum. As the stag, secure in the Trosach’s 
wildest nook, heard the baffled dogs of Snowdoun’s 
knight rave through the hollow pass in vain, in like man- 
ner did Robin, secure in his romantic lair, where the thicket 
was shedding its cold dews and the wild flowers on his 
head, listen to the voice of the unknightly bloodhounds 
who sought his life. The proud impatience of his pur- 
suers was often chafed at finding themselves so frequently 
baffled by this chieftain and his band ; often, too, did some 
of his pursuers fall into his hands in their attempts to take 
him ; but on every such occasion they were treated with 
the greatest courtesy, and dismissed without the least in- 
jury. On Edward’s ascension to the throne, he had enough 
of the manly spirit of chivalry to feel his admiration of 
the yeoman’s prowess and address rise in proportion to the 
success with which he braved the most cunning efforts 
made to entrap him. The knightly honour of this expe- 
rienced warrior and valiant king, longed to have the most 
renowned archer of his time among his followers. For 
this purpose he disguised himself as a monk and sought 
him out in the greenwood. Being conducted by one o’ 
Robin’s bowmen into the outlaw’s presence, Edward founc, 
the disinherited earl possessed of all the courtesy, anc, 
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more of the friendly dispositions towards himself than he 
expected. Finding that he had nothing to fear from the 
jolly yeoman, the king made himself known and offered 
him pardon and employment. Robin accepted the offer 
of kindness held out to him by his liege. But the gor- 
geous saloons of the palace, to his eye, were not so full of 
beauties as were the woods of Barnsdale, or the forests of 
Sherwood. The luxuries of the court were not so sweet 
to his taste as the venison of Wakefield, and the “good 
brown ale of Nottingham.’”? The company of sycophants 
did not please him so well as the society of Will Scarlet 
and John. Once more he determined to seek the pleas- 
ures of the greenwood. Assigning as a reason for his de- 
parture that he wanted to make a pilgrimage to Barns- 
dale, the king granted his request. Again returned to 
the scene of his perils and his triumphs, his enjoyments 
and his glory, to the companions of his toils and his pas- 
times, the objects of his bounty and protection, the home 
of his hearty affections, and the altar of his simple devo- 
tions, he was never more to desert them. Again he 
sounded his bugle horn, and its echoes resounded through 
the forests. The whistle of Vich Alpine’s Roderick never 
aroused the warriors of the highland glen with greater 
haste than did the horn of Robin the bowmen of Sher- 
wood. The notes of the guitar breathed nothing sweeter 
to the lady love of a Troubadour on his return from the 
war, than did the bugle horn of our hero, on his return 
from the palace, to his sylvan companions. Again we 
find him in the woods, dressed in his hunting suit of Lin- 
coln green, alike ready to kill a deer, relieve the poor, or 
defend the oppressed. 

In him we can trace no resemblance to any of the gang 
of ruffians who ever infested Hounslow heath, or swung 
in gibbets on Bagshot common. His character was not 
branded with the stamp which sealed the doom of a Clif- 
ford ora Turpin. If ever a sword gleamed in his hand 
it was that of gallantry, and it shone brightest when un- 
sheathed in the defence {of maiden’s beauty. The dag- 
ger of the assassin, reeking red with the life-blood of an 
innocent victim, never polluted his grasp. He was the 
noon-day sportsman hunting the nimble deer of the for- 
est, and not the prowler in darkness, pursuing or waylay- 
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ing the way-worn and weary traveller. In short, Robin 
possessed the qualities that a brave man should inherit. 
The Robin Hood of modern writers, especially of Bul- 
wer, does not come up to the idea we have of the forester 
of Barnsdale. He who reigns in James’ “ Forest Days,’’ 
is a different personage from him who reigned in the for- 
est in the days of Edward. The Locksley of Scott, in 
Ivanhoe, he who stormed castles, and scaled their walls to 
rescue damsels, corresponds more nearly with the cham- 
pion who fought Arragon’s prince to free the flower of 
English beauty. His engagement with this prince, and 
his triumph over him, deserves the first place amongst the 
exploits of ancient chivalry. Robin to the last enjoyed 
the sports of the chase, but like all other mortals, his ca- 
reer came to an end, and that, too, through woman’s 
treachery. It is recorded that he was bled to death by a 
female, to whom he applied on an occasion when he was 
unwell, and that upon discovering her treachery he 
sounded his bugle horn, which always hung by his side ; 
this brought Little John to his master. Robin gives him 
directions concerning his burial and tomb ; he discharges 
an arrow and tells him wheresoever it lights there to bury 
his body. This request was complied with, and his re- 
mains were deposited in the park of Kirklees, through 
which winds the clear mountain river Calder in its course 
towards Wakefield and Barnsdale, his own beloved re- 
gion. We were told a few years ago, by one who visited 
his grave, that the gentleman in whose demesne his ashes 
repose, has lately placed a beautiful railing around his 
tomb, and that it is further ornamented by the tough yew 
boughs of old England and the willow, which blend to- 
gether and seem to weep over the grave in which sleeps 
the archer and outlaw of Sherwood. 





SONNET. 


In every clime the bard’s young muse 
Has oft of evening beauties sung, 
Her twilight hours, her falling dews 
Have oft from minstrels harp strings rung- 
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Evening, the younger poets cried, . 
Evening, when care is cast aside, 

When heaven in shadows blend with earth, 
’Tis sure the proper hour for mirth. 


The older poets soberer tone 
Paints evening in a truer light, 
When day’s light follies all are gone, 
And silence reigns supreme in night, 
Evening, when thy shadows trace 
Each dark stain from nature’s face, 
Gentle voices, in the air, 
Whisper, ’tis the hour of prayer. Cc. 8. P. 





COLLEGE DAGUERREOTYPES. 


NO. IL. 
Tue Junior. 


Lorp Monsoppo was a Scotchman who advocated 
the doctrine that men were originally monkeys, whose 
tails had been diminished by the constant use of clothing. 
Dr. Johnson took the opposite side. “ Exhibit to me,” 
said he, “a single individual who has the smallest rem- 
nant of a tail, and I am aconvert to your theory.” But 
had the Doctor seen the gaudy trampery—the dandy mim- 
icry—the monkey finery, of some of our college characters, 
he would have admitted the theory—sine tail-proof. We 
were walking out the other evening with a friend of ours, 
who is celebrated for his bad puns,and worse conundrums. 
We met one of these characters,—and after he had passed, 
our friend asked— 

«“ Why is that man like a babboon ?” 

“ Give it upp” 

“ Because he isa monkey without a tail.’ 

This abominable conundrum suggested the thoughts on 
monkeys. Reader, you need not crawl under the curtain 
to see the “monkey show.”” Just look out of your win- 
dow any time, and you can see a specimen—not that they 
are so common about college, but because they are very 
fond of exhibiting theuiselves. The rigging is all fixed, 
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it only needs a pony to make the likeness complete. We 
were obliged to vent a little of our spleen on these con- 
temptible objects before proceeding to that more pleasing 
character—the JUNIOR. 

A Junior always reminds us of those heavy, greasy, 
raw-boned ‘‘ big boys’? we used to go to school with, 
whose highest ambition it was to raise a beard, and wear 
long coats, that they might look like men, while their 
awkard bodies and goslin voices gave the lie to their pre- 
tensions. He is made up of a double dose of Freshmanic 
misanthropy—the smallest quantity of senioric dignity— 
and a vast deal of Sophomoric rowdyism. His is a chry- 
salis being, an aurelia state of existence, more incompre- 
hensible to himself than any one else ; at one moment an 
exclusive, at another a spreer—he wades on blindly 
through this most miserable year of his collegiate course. 
These peculiar phases, together with the cloudy weather, 
have rendered it a difficult matter to get a well-defined 
Daguerreotype ; and if the impression be rather “cosmog- 
rofied,”’ (to use the word of an English traveller, who 
laughed at our provincialisms,) the blame ¢must rest upon 
the peculiar state of the atmosphere, and his “ unstable 
equilibrium.” 

There has existed “beyond the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant”’ (and that’s our boot-black) a secret sympathy 
between the Freshman and Junior Classes. We might go 
into an argument to show the cause of this “co-mingling, 
and co-existence of the individual inner lights—this psyco- 
logical drawing together of kindred spirits’’—but as we are 
not of a metaphysical turn of mind, we will simply re- 
mark “that the facts are.gs if it were so,” and leave the 
investigation and proof to others. 

First we have the candidates for Junior Orators. Among 
them you look for the literary young men. They appear 
in public with unstrapped pants—inky fingers—and un- 
clean linen—that they may be seen of students. There is 
a mild condescension in their manner—a look-up-to-me- 
my-little-man airs which renders them often very disagree- 
able—for reader, if you want to be cut by your acquaint- 
ances, treat them with condescension. In public—they 
say “nothing to nobody, nohow’’—in private they talk 
about nothing else but being “sent out.”” Never visit a 
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candidate if you don’t wish to be bored to death with very 
long essays on very stale subjects. His desire to appear 
literary will make him inflict them on you without the 
least mercy. They give their opinions on the College 
stage speeches with great acuteness—analyze them close- 
ly—make wide-sweeping criticisms—and generally wind 
up with the modest remark that “they could have done 
better themselves.”” In conclusion we would say to all 
such ambitious young men, don’t talk so much about be- 
ing “sent out.” Its very disgusting—and we students 
have a way of disappointing these aspiring characters— 
whose expectations are so vast. The Junior year is the 
mathematician’s jubilee—we won’t say what it is to those 
who havn’t a taste for the science. He isa rara avis, 
and consequently deserves a passing word. There area 
great many pretenders—but they generally cave before 
the “final.”” Gilbert Gustavus was one of those real 
“out and outers.” He loved nothing in the world but 
“shinney’’—and mathematics. He hated nothing but 
Greek and women. He thought mathematics, and he 
talked mathematics—he would, even on the shinney 
ground cause his stick to describe certain curves in the air 
before hitting the ball. On mathematic days he would 
walk into the recitation room with the proud step of a man 
who knows “ what’s what.”’ But on Greek days his mein 
was different—and he would as lief have walked a greasy 
deck-plank, as gone up to the “red pulpit.” Oh! uncom- 
mon Gilbert, how much have we envied you! may mis- 
fortune always come upon you by the way of an asymptote. 
These are the two great characters of the Junior Class.— 
We will now generalize a little. 

Tom Longshanks deserved the name. Nature seemed 
to have thrown his members together at random. He was 
one of these fellows it takes you twice to look up to. Like 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, he was 

Long and lank and brown 

As is the ribb’d sea-sand. 
His legs were of an uncommon length—and wandered 
about in his great, wide breeches like bean sticks in a meal 
bag. He was the life and soul of a crowd—with his par- 
son-face—long hair—and clean-handed expression of 
countenance. Glorious Tom! may your life be as long as 
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your legs. Who that ever heard your jokes—your rare 
wit—your “personification of eccentric character’’—will 
ever forget you? 

«“ Who’s Brunck ?”’ asked a young man called Tony, 
of Tom one day. “Tony,’—replied Tom, gazing down 
solemnly at a sickly imperial which graced that indivi- 
duals’ nether lip—* Tony—Brunck was a great Athenian 
law-giver—the disciple of Moses and contemporary of 
Aristotle. He first promulgated the Baconian system of 
philosophy —and is supposed to have written the Euripides 
of Sophocles.”” Tom was one of those Juniors who strive 
to be dignified, but his dignity resembled more the fierce 
gravity of a ram-cat, than any thing else. In his jovial 
hours, Tom was a different being. On a certain evening 
we noticed several Juniors seated round the door of one 
of the colleges. That little man who is seated in an arm- 
chair with his feet resting on the lower step, is called 
Brimstone. Not that there is anything fiendish in his 
disposition—but because he wears a vest of this remarka- 
ble color. Like most little men, he speaks very loud—and 
you would wonder where so much noise came from. “He’s 
little, but he’s loud.” His voice, when he speaks, is lifted 
up like the bellowing of a bull-calf of Bashan. Tom 
was seated full in the door-way—with his back leaning 
on one side—while his legs cut off all communication 
from without—by being placed half way up on the 
other. The individual with the chin, is known as By- 
ron. He soliloquizes with all the fierce desperation of 
Manfred, and has come to the conclusion that he hates 
the world. He was a Senior, by the way, and could 
use the biggest words you ever heard. Tony is seated 
alongside of Brimstone—-they are in fact inseparable. 
His face is the color of a well-cooked buckwheat cake. 
He labors under the pleasing delusion that his legs are 
not crooked—and in conversation he quotes largely from 
the sayings of Pete Butterfield, Ed. McLure and Char- 
ley I.yon—who are supposed by his acquaintances to be 
wholly imaginary characters. 

« Byron,” said Tom, “what makes you look so misera- 
ble?” 

“ Individual of the elongated members— I love not the 
world—nor the world me—I have not coined my chin to 
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smiles.’ I hate the world, and our acquaintance must be 
dissevered.”” 

« Ah! you swear,” observed Tony. 

“1 affirm it.” 

«“ Yes,” said Tom, extending his arm with the gesture 
of a sign-post. “Yes, you do cut the world—and while 
roaming along the river of life—the allegory of unpopu- 
larity will seize you by the heel of disappointment—and 
hurl you into the wave of——o s 

“ Despair,”’ suggested Tony. 

«‘ Misanthropy,” groaned Byron. 

«“ Affliction,’’ bellowed Brimstone. 

“Into the wave of oblivion,’ concluded Tom. 'Tom’s 
diction was florid—and he ranged the material and imma- 
terial universe in search of metaphors. His friends knew 
his propensity to baulk at the winding up of his sentences, 
and so they were always prepared to throw in a word— 
by way of helping him along. 

“Tom, what do you mean by the allegory of disap- 
pointment,”’ asked Brimstone. 

“Why, you dismounted night-mare—you little end of 
nothing whittled down to a point—you high-pressure 
horse-leech, don’t you know that allegory is the poetical 
word for alligator ?” 

« Fellers,”’ said Tony—rolling up his shirt-sleeves—we 
never saw him with his coat on—* Fellers, Charley Lyon 
told Brim. and I before we came to college that we would 
be green, and that the students would play us all kinds of 
tricks—so we just determined to fight our way through. 
Ed McLure gave me boxing lessons—and I should have 
nailed some of them with these five-pronged light-wood 
knots. Did I ever tell you all about that deer hunt I had 
with Pete Butterfield? Well—Pete and I—” Here Tony 
was interrupted by the sounds of a fiddle—issuing from 
the topmost story of the opposite college. 

«“ Cuss that Spread-Oak,” exclaimed Tom. The cuss 
was reiterated by the crowd. 

«“ Have you heard what the case did at the depot ?”’ en- 
quired Tom. But before Tom tells what was done at the 
depét, permit us to describe this Spread-Oak. He resem- 
bled an animated dumpling—an apoplectic baby—or any- 
thing in Nature which is as broad as it islong. You could 
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have made as good a phiz by shooting holes in a pumpkin. 
He was one of those men who give to student-life its ro- 
mance—and who make a college the horror of guardians 
—and the admiration of boarding-school misses. Spread- 
Oak came to college to play the fiddle—and he did it. It 
was his mission—and he fulfilled it—to the horror of all 
reading men in his entry. He made the most absurd 
figure in the ward when seen seated in his window—his 
short legs keeping time on the wall—while he pulled most 
horrible discord out of that old fiddle. 

«“ Well,” began Tom, “Spread-Oak went down to the 
depét the other day, and while there the idea struck him 
that he would have some fun. So he procured a whip— 
and ran about the platform, bellowing at the top of his 
voice, and with an admirable sing-song tone—*Cab for 
Princeton—Ladies and Gents—fine new cab—just been 
warnished at great suspense—it makes your peepers vink 
to look at it. Fine new cab—moves at the accommodat- 
ing welocity of twelve miles a minute—the breath being 
thereby taken avay, and the veels rendered inwisible! 
Who vants a cab? who vants a cab? who vants a cab 2?” 
‘How many students are there in Princeton?’ enquired 
a wiry-made individual in green spectacles. ‘Over five 
hundred have paid thirty-three and a third cents for a copy 
of the printed laws,’ replied Spread-Oak—quoting from 
the catalogue. ‘Can I accommodate you?’ said he, 
striking the butt of his whip into the abdomen of a stout 
gentleman who was imbibing a milk toddy. ‘No! 
‘Do—that’s a jolly old brick—a lecture will be delivered 
this evening on Harchitecnics—the public are respectfully 
inwited to attend—come now.’ ‘What’s Harchitecnics,’ 
enquired the stout gentleman. ‘ Harchitecnies is the art 
of stuffing bumméies, and presarving them in the pyramids, 
as a lunch for the Ethiopian kings, Can I accommodate 
you?’ ‘Yes,’ replied the stout gentleman, thoughtfully, 
‘Yes, you may,’—and he was on the point of following 
Spread-Oak, when a roar of laughter from the by-standers 
informed him that he was hoaxed.” 

Oh! rare Spread-Oak, 

‘* Fat be the gander that feeds on thy grave!” 

Oh! most glorious Tom—thou prince of fine fellows— 

such flowers as you don’t bloom but once every centennial. 
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Buck, Job, and Jeremiah Backstich, were three Juniors 
who considered it their duty to preserve the character of 
the college, and they did it too, in a way, “emphatically 
their own.”?’ Buck was ugly, and “bobbish.”” The fact 
that he was ugly had so often been thrown up to him by 
his friends, that he no longer doubted it—but whenever 
bored about it would account for his want of beauty by 
saying “that he had been swapped off when he was a 
baby, for some ugly brat or other,”” His complexion was 
the color of ancient parchment—and the end of his nose 
manifested a strong desire to pay a visit to his eye-brows. 
He wore long hair—parted with such precision as to make 
the furrow exactly across the top of his head look like a 
nice gravel walk—and he kept it a little brushed over his 
right eye-brow—as he said to give a Grecian cast to his 
countenance. He prided himself on being an Anglo-Sax- 
on—it was his boast—his glory. Noblest of noble-hearted 
fellows—absurd Buck—ice-cream of our college course— 
Buck—our tongue loves to dwell upon thy name. Job 
was one of these clumsy fellows whom it is impossible to 
describe. He had a very jolly face, and a pair of sausage 
legs. Jerry wore a feeble moustache. He loved this mous- 
tache—he dressed it—he greased it—he dyed it—but it 
was ever a sickly—unassuming moustache. It was his 
only care in the world. 

We dropped one night into an oyster cellar to take a 
Soltaire. Now start not ye most popular of college fools 
—ye treaters—because we took a Soltaire. It is our fail- 
ing. We love to take a stew when there are none to make 
us afraid—by calls for “pepper-sarce’’—“ale’’—“crack- 
ers,’ &c., &c. There is something of a moral nature too, 
in these silent stews. We love to dwell over a hot oyster 
—to meditate on the mutability of human affairs. “Thus’’ 
we think “is man peppered over with the cares of this 
world—the vinegar of affliction is sprinkled over him, thus 
—and thus he slides into the great tomb of forgetfulness.”’ 
While taking one of these sociables, the three young 
men whom we have attempted to describe, strode in. 

«“ Have you got any oistears?”’ enquired Buck, of the 
individual behind the counter. Buck dwelt lazily on the 
word oyster. 

‘« Why, Yes, Sir, I believe I have,’’ was the answer of 
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the individual, cocking one eye at Buck, while the other 
was fixed intently on an oyster he was opening. He 
drawled out his words with great precision—and has never 
been known to give a direct answer. 

« Give us three stews,” 

«T1’ll rake a plate of raw ones,”’ said Job. 

“Two stews and a raw,” said Buck. 

«“ Jerry, my son, won’t you take some ale ?” 

Jerry gave a fat wink. The wink said “yes.” 

“ Job’’? 

“How could I refuse you, Buck?” enquired Job, re- 
proachfully. 

Buck gave Job such a look—a look which threw that 
individual into a convulsive fit of laughter—and ordered 
the ale. The trio then vanished into a stall, where the 
following conversation was carried on. 

“Fill up, my sons, fill up,” said Buck, with a fatherly 
tone, “and I’ll give youa toast.” The glasses were filled. 
«“ Jerry—may the length of your moustache never be less.”’ 
(Drunk standing, and in silence.) Job proposed the Ju- 
niors of 18—, after which Jerry toasted the Anglo-Saxon. 
To this, Buck drank three bumpers. By this time the oys- 
ters were brought—and soon demolished. More ale was 
called for—while Job handed round some short thick se- 
gars—which he called P/wmers—but which looked for all 
the world like greasy “ Bologna’s.” They were now in 
a glorious humor, and determined to make a night of it. 

“Job,” enquired Buck, “what’s your opinion of Col- 
lege?” 

«“ The College is degenerating—no sprees—no rebellions 
-—no nothing. Where are those glorious spirits that used 
to haunt those a walls? ‘gone glimmering like a 
school-boy’s tale.’ Vandyke is starving because nobody 
is dismissed—the second entry is now the habitation of 
‘pollers’—and” continued Job, in a low, earnest whisper, 
“whiskey punches are vanishing fromthe third !”” A heart- 
felt groan went round the crowd. Here Buck arose—no- 
body had called upon him—but he arose. “Gentlemen,’’ 
said he, looking directly over Jerry’s head, and extending 
his arm, “Gentlemen—let us rejoice that the principles of 
the Anglo-Saxon are carried out West. The saw-mill has 
lifted up its voice in the wilderness, and the cat has ceased 
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to squall upon the house-top—Catalinam abutere nostra 
patience—Hurrah ! for the Anglo-Saxon—Give me liberty, 
or give me death. Who-0-op—ho-o-p—who-0-o-p. That’s 
the war-whoop.” (Here he struck Job directly on the top 
of the head with his knuckles.) “Job’s turkey was not a 
fleshy beast—nor was Sloth Sep or Seth Slope. Brudderen 
—the press ought to be suppressed—and I don’t feel alto- 
gether clean-handed—and I fully coincide —and 
« Here’s a health to thee Tom Breeze, 
Tom Breeze of the mountain billow, &c.” 

We left when he commenced that song. Next we shalt 

zive you the Soph—if possible. Till then, reader, 
We are, individually thine, 
Timoruy Curiosvs. 





INDIAN TRADITION. 


Tue day is o’er and Lenapee sank 
Aweary on the hard earth’s breast ; 

All day long hath he chased the deer, 
White as the foam on the billows crest; 
‘Yet vain was his toil, for the milk-white doe 
Hath fled unharmed from the hunter’s bow. 


And now all alone ’neath the forest tree, 

Spent with fruitless toil he hath made his bed; 
And the low winds sigh in soft melody, 

And the stars shine brightly overhead. 
He saw through the boughs their glimmering, 
Till sleep cast o’er him its dusky wing. 


He dreamed, yet his dreams were not of earth, 
But wing their way to the spirit land: 
And lightest thoughts gave his fancy birth, 
For he joined in the chase with a deathless band. 
And swift as the wind doth he speed along, 
Yet wearies not, though the chase be long. 


But, hark! on his ear burst a heavenly strain, 
And Lenapee starts from his sweet repose ; 
Now it sunk, now it rose on his ear again, 
And the spirit within him warmly glows. 
The wind is hushed, nor sings the hil, 
Save that voice and his heart, and all is stil 
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Awake, thee, awake, thee, Lenapee! 

I charge thee awake, and follow me; 

Thou hast dreamed of a fairy land, "tis well 
In that fairy land thou would’st love to dwell ; 
Then awake, awake, and away with me, 
The mighty Manitou hath te: of thee. 


Oh, grieve not to part from thy native earth, 

Nor sigh for the home that gave thee birth; 
There are tears on the coward’s cheeks, the brave 
Will weep not to leave his father's grave. 

Then awake, awake, and away with me, 

The mighty Manitou hath need of thee. 


E’er the song had ceased, Lenapee sprun, 
From his couch beneath the wild-wood tree, 
And light in the air where the top bough hung, 
Stood the form that had breathed the low melody ; 
But never a maiden so soft and fair 
Met his eye as the one he gazed on there. 


Nor felt he longer the timid fright 

That had thrilled his heart at the startling sound ; 
But his bosom filled with a strange delight 

When that fairy form by his side he found ; 
Silent he stood as the spell-bound stand, 
And gently she took his willing hand. 


No longer the earth was ‘neath their tread, 
But swiftly through the air they glide; 
The moon its pale beams dimly shed 
O’er forest, and river, and prairie wide ; 
And as upwards through the air they go, 
He gazed on the sleeping world below. 


Their flight is o’er, for full in sight 

As they upward sped on eagle wing 
Shone a silver gate in radiant light 

To bid them a glad welcoming. 
They reached its portal, it opened wide, 
And the light form vanished from his side. 


And around him as far as the eye could see 
A prairie in greenest verdure spread ; 
The rills danced along in sweet melody, 
And the leaves rustled softly overhead. 
In the distance far shone a silver stream 
Whose clear wave reflected the bright sun-beam- 


But, lo! on the ground before him lay 

A bead-wrought quiver and a silver bow; 
And faint on his ear, as far, far away 

Fell the hunter’s shout as a soft echo; 
Now near and clear rang the stirring cry, 
And swift as the wind sped the hunters by. 
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O’er his shoulder the quiver he lightly flung, 
And he grasped the bow in his eager hand ; 

And away with that spirit band he sprung, 
As lightly they skim o’er that fairy land. 

Nor ever his footsteps were half so light, 

Nor ever his spirits elf 80 bright. 


bi turn not towards him, that dusky throng, 
They speak not, but join in the stirring shout: 
And as with them he is borne along, 

With their’s, rings his voice as wildly out. 
Away, away, flew the antlered stag, 
And onward they follow, nor weary, nor flag. 


: i Hour on hour they passed slowly away, 
Yet still they press in that tireless , 
When fell the last beams of the dying day, 
Did the antlered monarch slack his pace, 
For an arrow sped from a bended bow, 
Hath stretched him on the zreensward low. 


Then they enter a gloomy banquet hall ; 
As richly the festal board was spread; 
The spear and the bow hung round the wall, 
Beneath, the antler aad grim wolf-head. 
, And from brimming goblets they deeply quaff, 
And join they all in the shout and leash. 


But Lenapee heard no light word there, 
Though their revelry was deep and long ; 
They join in the laugh, and the feast they share, 
But they break not out in the festive song. 
O’er the board did the pine torch shed its light, 
And ‘neath its bright glare did they feast all night. 


When the morning broke they were up and away, 
Once more in the chase dic they speed along; 

And they gathered again at the close of the day, 
And to the morn did the feast prolong ; 

Nor ceased they by day from their oo flight, 

Nor sunk they to rest in the quiet of night. 


Month after month passed slowly by, 
But Lenapee felt not the passing time, 
The leaf withered not, nor did floweret die, 
Nor ceased the wind from its low sad chime; 
On every side did their loud shout ring, 
And died in the wild wood its echoing. 


One day as they sped in that breathless chase 
Lenapee paused to vehold the scene, 
It was a fair and lovely place, 
The hills and the valley that smiled between ; 
And downward he gazed through a chasm wide 
‘That was roughly cleft in the green hill side. 
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He saw in the distance his native earth, 
And fair it seemed to his longing eye— 
The vale in which stood the home of his birth, 
And the quiet graves where his fathers lie ; 
He saw where the brook went murmuring by, 
And a tear-drop filled bis aching eye, 


*T was eventide, and the maidens joined 
In the dance, whom he once loved well, 
And his bosom heaved and fancy coined 
To his heart their song’s soft swell ; 
And from that gay throng, alone and apart, 
Wept the maiden whose love had filled his heart. 


"Neath the old roof tree his mother sate, 
And he deemed her brow had waxed wan and pale, 
And he knew why that home was so desolate, 
And for whom rose the low sad wail. 
And his bosom yearned for his native earth, 
And for those who mourned by his cabin’s hearth. 


From his eye the hot tear quickly gushed, 
And his ote heaved with a struggling sigh, 
And the happy scenes of his childhood rushed 
In a moment quickly by ; 
And he deemed one hour by his native hearth 
The toil and care of a life were worth. 


He heard the sound of a footstep light, 
And he turned from the scene his brimming eye, 
When lo! by his side as sunbeam bright 
Stood the fairy maiden by, 
And she breathed in his listening ear again, 
In cadence low, a mournful strain. 


Tried thou hast been, and thy heart doth pine 
For the scenes of thy native earth ; 

E’en now there are tears on that cheek of thine; 
For the home that gave thee birth. 

Then away, for thou canst not enter yet 
The land where the deathless dwell. 

Then back to earth; thou canst not forget 
The friends thou hast loved so well. 


Again she clasped Lenapee’s hand, 
And downward through the air they glide ; 
And he saw afar his native land, 
And his home by the mountain side ; 
But as near and more near to earth they come, 
There was spread o’er its bosom a mantle of gloom. 


Yet Lenapee saw, by the pale moon-beam, 
The spot on which he had slept, 

Where swiftly by, in a silver stream, 
The rivulet lightly leapt ; 
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And as on his ear its murmur broke, 
As one who long hath dreamed, he woke. . 


The sunlight was gilding tree and flower, 
And he stood “neath tue tree’s broad shade, 
’T was the spot on which in the twilight hour, 
His leafy couch was made 
On his shoulder his empty quiver hung, 
And his bow still lay where at eve twas flung. 
































THE CHALLENGE. 


“Ugh!! Your ugly cut and thrust pistols, and double-barrel’d 
swords; it makes my very blood run cold to think of them.” 

In my native place there vegetated a species of young 
men, whose chief delight was to do nothing ; they appeared 
to think that they had been appointed inspectors-general of 
other people’s business, and they were active officers. Of 
this class, or species, six were assembled one afternoon, in 
a room in one of the hotels of the place. The centre o1 
this room was occupied by a table, on which were decan- 
ters, glasses, tumblers, and segars, in glorious confusion. 
The gentlemen, themselves, occupied their several seats in 
the most comfortable style imaginable. They had passed 
through the fuddled state, and had reached the high. 

I said they were six in number. Two soi disant readers 
of Coke and Blackstone. Two followers of Esculapius. 
One teacher of “the young idea how to shoot,” and the 
other, a gentleman, who lived on nobody knew what, had 
plenty of gab, and, in short, a person not unlike that of 
St. Nicholas, who 

“had a little round belly 
That shook, when he laughed, like a bow! full of jelly.” 
One of the legal gentlemen was very tall, thin, and rather 
unprepossessing in his appearance, but he had pleasing, 
manners, and an insinuating address. 

It will be necessary to speak particularly of only one of 
the others. He was a decided character. His name, his 
habits, his appearance, betokened him to be sui generis. 
Over his door, in large, gilt letters, on a blue ground, shone 
the words, Docror Hans SNoDEREGGER. 

6* 
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In the course of the afternoon he had delivered himself 
of the following explanatory address : 

«“Shentlemuns—Mine name is Hans Snoderegger. At 
de Universe of Gottingen, dere I shtudy five, seeks, seven 
year. At mine shop, shentlemans, dere is my- -my—vat 
you call him? mine deeplooma, wid all de name of de 
great doctair of Europe. Derefore I are not one of de 
peoples, but one of the body of-doctair of de medicines.”’ 

The doctor having thus spoken for himself, we will fur- 
ther add that he was of middling stature, of rather pale 
countenance, and thin face, produced no doubt by intense 
thought, as one item ina bill handed to the friends of a 
deceased patient, ran thus: 

« For dinking about de komplaint—five dollar.” 

He always wore a suit of black, of which the coat was 
very long—teaching to his heels. His boots were no less 
remarkable, for, besides being very large, an enormous 
spur had been permanently inserted in the heel of one of 
them, and thus our worthy doctor acted in the true spirit 
of the old adage, “that a wise man carries his umbrella 
in dry weather.” 

« But you promised a story, and’”’— 

I know it; and now be still and you shall hear it. Well, 
this was the party, and you have been told how they were 
employed. Conversation had become lively, as the glass 
had passed more and more rapidly around. Many weighty 
matters had been discussed, and they had finally settled 
down on duelling, in particular. 

Many wise and grave remarks had been made on this 
subject, when at length our gentleman of leisure sprang 
up, and made an animated and feeling speech against 
“this inhuman, man-destroying custom,” and he concluded 
his remarks by offering the following resolution : 

« Resolved, Unanimously ,That we would as soon Jive, 
as die, any day.”’ 

The resolution was about being passed by acclamation, 
when suddenly the doctor arose, and desired to be under- 
stood to be particularly in favor of duelling. He stated 
further, that he was directly opposed to the spirit of the 
resolution, and he concluded by saying that no man of 
sense could be in favor of it. He then hastily left the 
room. 
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Of course anything like sport was the very life of these 
youngsters; and what more natural idea should suggest 
itself, than that they would test the doctor’s boasted cour- 
age, by sending him a challenge, and having a mock duel, 
The author of the resolution immediately wrote a polite 
note on gilt-edged note-paper, folded it very nicely, and 
despatched it to the doctor by Mr. Beebee, the tall lawyer. 
It read as follows: 

« Mr. E——’s compliments to Dr. S——, and desires to 
state that Dr. S had used language offensive to Mr. 
E He hopes that Dr. S—— will be happy to render 
an honorable satisfaction. The bearer, Mr. B » will 
confer with any friend whom Dr. $ may please to 
name.,”” 

A short walk brought Mr. B. to the doctor’s office, a lit- 
tle room about ten feet by fifteen. He entered, and with 
much dignity, presented the nicely folded note, which the 
doctor took and read. Then followed an “awful pause;”’ 
then his little person swelled with anger, and with eyes 
darting fire, he exclaimed—*« Vot you come here for? to 
consult my professional dignity!—Sare! debart! debart!! 
I will not vite mid one no-professional man. I say, pE- 
BART! Sare!”’ 

The remainder of the party had in the meantime col- 
lected around the outside of the building to hear how the 
doctor would receive the challenge. They were highly 
amused to hear the thunder of the doctor’s rising ire; and 
the longer the lawyer parleyed, the more enraged became 
the doctor. At last a crash is heard; the doctor has fallen 
upon his visitor. Here was an unlooked for crisis; but 
there was no alternative, but to run, or fight; and at it 
they went. Down went the lawyer, and on him pounced 
the man of physic; but again he rose in his might, and 
overturned the doctor; blows fell thick and fast—curses 
were muttered deep and strong—heel struck shin—and 
thumb gouged eye; now the belligerents are in ¢his cor- 
ner, now in that; now at this side; now at that; now in 
the centre, they struggle fiercely, and as ill-luck would 
have it, they knocked over the stove, scattering the soot 
over everything in the room, and leaving certain black 
marks on the faces of the antagonists; and now, worse 
still, over goes the counter, pill-boxes, medicines, bottles, 
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and all. The doctor was victorious, and dealt his blows 
with an unsparing hand. At this crisis his friends rushed 
in, to separate the combatants; and what a sight met their 
eyes! At once they sprang to their friend’s assistance, 
and finally succeeded in separating them. 

The party was satisfied. They had tried the doctor’s 
courage, and they left the office, leading the lawyer with 
his bruised face, bleeding nose, and swollen eyes, to his 
room. The doctor was soon seen hastening towards the 
*Squire’s office, demanding justice.‘ His countenance was 
inflamed; his hair dishevelled, and in his hand he bore 
the remnant of his long-tailed coat, and broken spur. 





THE ESCAPE, 


Hark for the yell of the Indian brave, 
Resounds through the forest and over the wave 
Of the river sweeping by, 
The breathless hunter there’s none to save 
On the shore thy billows, Miami, lave, 
He must die, he must die. 


Unarmed and alone—hark ! the stirring shout 
Of the savage foe bursts wildly out, 
He is nigh, he 1s nigh ; 
Through the valleys and glens it rings about, 
God speed thee now, bold Indian scout, 
Thou must die, thou must die. 


Now he stands on a bluff of the river’s shore, 
And yawning precipice waits before ; 

And again rings the swift foes cry— 
Full twenty yards from shore to shore, 
Never a man hath leaped it o’er, 

He must die, he must die. 


1 They come, he hears their footsteps near 
The hunter hath never yet felt fear, 
But a teardrop filled his eye ; 
*Twas for the wife to his bosom dear, 
And he breathed a prayer, his heart to cheer ; 
He must die, he must die. 
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He braced his heart for the fearful spring, 
He faltered, but wildly again doth ring 

The swift foes’ vengeful cry, 
He saw them below to the steep rocks cling, 
And past him their arrows shrilly sing— 

He must die, he must die. 


A moment he stood on the dizzy brink 

He thought, ’twas no time then to think, 
God’s help he craved ; 

Oh Heaven, I pray he may not sink: 

Thank God! he hath fon Be the other brink,— 
He is saved, he is saved. 





EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Kouge—Kaugs, fair day or foul, give us your hand for further ac- 
quaintance, give us your hand anda glance before you reject us. 
Here is our Monthly, our little Monthly, which depends upon you 
for its life, again before you, filled not with what we wish it were, 
but with the very best we have to offer. 

Right glad are we to see that the spirit which has so long been 
prevalent and with which it has battled so manfully has begun to 
die away: right glad are we, for when it ceases to exist, our 
Monthly shail be a casket filled with rare and precious thought—we 
will not say we hope, but in the fulness of our hope We will say we 
know the time is coming, when all shall take a lively interest in its 
welfare, and when the men who think (how few there are) stand 
forth in its behalf it will become, what it grieves us to say, it never 
yet has been, an honor to our Institution. 

We had a dream not long since, a strange dream, but it had a 
good moral withal, and for it alone, you shall hear it. We dreamed 
that we were travelling on a desert. There was sand, sand, sand 
on every side. Onward, day afier day we went, humming snatches 
of songs to our weary camel—songs we had learned long before in 
our own green land. Up towards the sky we looked, and the hot 
sun blinded us. Down on the earth we looked until the sand seemed 
to glow with heat. Then on our parched cheek came a breeze, no 
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fickle zephyr, but a rustling breeze, bearing to us the perfume of 
green foliage and sweet flowers. 
Then on our ear fell the tinkling, silver tinkling of a rill 


“To the sleeping woods around, 
Singing a quiet tune.” 

There were grottoes in that fairy-land of our dream; there were 
birds too, and flowers. Beds of moss were there by silver springs, 
and the trees spread their pendant boughs over us—no sun could 
enter there I ween. Down we threw ourselves and slept, for we 
felt no care, not we, in that fair land, that green oasis in the desert. 
But hark! on our ear fell a voice, sweeter, far sweeter, than the 
notes of the birds that had sung us to sleep—softer than the mur- 
mur of !ow fountains, 

Thou in fairy-land that sleepest, 

Listen, listen, while thou dreamest 

Care away; 
And be mindful, mindful ever, 


When thou leavest it forever, 
Of our lay. 


It is life, this desert lonely, 
And this fairly-land is only 
Idle dream ; 
On its waste when worn and weary, 
Things shall be as dark and dreary, 
As they seem; 


When life’s many cares oppress thee, 
Then remember that to bless thee, 
Thought may be 
Like a cool and green oasis, 
Thirsty traveller often passes 
On the desert-sea. 


And we awoke, not to bind ourselves in the fairy-land, but as we 
thought for a while in the desert of our dream. Dreams are vain 
things at best, but our’s had a moral, at least we pondered over it, 
and drew one from it. It has taught us, thought we, that the men 
who think, they who think deeply, and well, are the men who live. 
Our journey over the desert was the journey of life, and the cool 
oasis that welcomed us, was the green land of thought. If you 
would dwell there, Reader, snatch an hour from the many days of 
life, not to ponder uver your own petty cares, but to resign yourself 
to the free current of your thoughts, and it will bear you to a land 
more lovely than that of ourdream. Fill your mind with its gems, 
as did Sinbad his purse, in the diamond valley, and you will be 
richer, far richer than he. On your return, fur you cannot live there 
forever ; remember your friends, the Editors of the Monthly, and 
send us a few for our advice. 
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Change, change, all is changeable. So we thought the other 
day, as with a friend of ours, we wandered among the Buonaparte 
paintings, that were frowning and smiling, and laughing and weep- 
ing upon us from the walls; we passed by them, however, almost 
heedlessly, beautiful though they were, looking earnestly around for 
the one we came to gaze upon, the portrait of the great Napoleon. 
Out of the billiard room we passed into the drawing room, and there 
before us, arrayed in his imperial robe, stood the hero of a hundred 
battles. There were many persons in the room, but we did not see 
them ; we gazed upon that face, more noble, more godlike, than 
even our imagination had painted it, and as we gazed we thought of 
Lodi, and of Marengo, and of Austerlitz—fields of his fame. There 
are hours in our lives when memory and fancy combine, and the 
past in glowing panorama passes before our eyes. And this was 
such an hour. We thought we saw the flush of battle kindling on 
his brow—and we saw that brow grow sterner on the hills of ~~ 
sia—and we saw him then, and wept to see him, broken and 
beaten on the field of Waterloo. There, too, by his side seemed to 
stand the spirits we had called around him. There was Mu- 
rat, with his white plume and jewel-hilted sword; there was 
Desaix, his warrior heart burning beneath his rough dress, and 
there was Ney, gallant Ney, “the bravest of the brave”—passed 
away—passed away—gone with his power and his pride. 

Pardon our dreams and reveries, Reader, and with one request 
we will end our table. Our request is, that you will all read our 
Monthly, and try to write something better than any thing you see 
in it. We would feel obliged to all who have not paid their sub- 
scription, if they would do so at once. It is strange how forgetful 
some persons are; we know one young man who has taken four 
copies of the Monthly, yet has not paid fora single one; we will 
mention no names, but give you all a call before long. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Twice have we attempted to read “ Tamper not with truth,” 
and as often have we fallen asleep over it—it makes us drowsy to 
think of it. Lest its perusal might have the same somniferous ef- 
fect on our readers we deny it a place in our pages. 

The “ Universe of God,” first attempt we dare say of some poor 
Sophomore has been received. He has chosen a sublime theme 
truly, but candidly speaking we would advise him never again to 
attempt “to soar in strains sublime.” He may with care learn to 
write very tolerable prose, but poetry never. * 

The “ Reminiscences of Tinecum,” have been accepted and will 
appear in our next number. 

he “Serenade, a tale of Nassau” has been read and rejected. 

“ The Falling Spring” has some merit ; we are sorry to consi 
it’to the flames. Shall we not hear from its author again? The 
verses of “L. E. G.” are under consideration, they will probably 
appear in our next number. 
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Telegraph’s tines, penned by a fair hand if we mistake not, were 
received too late for publication. ; 
The “Philosophy of Error,” has been unavoidably crowded out 


of this number. 
All other contributions have been rejected. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Our fair editorial friends of the Monthly Rose have not 
forgotten us ; we have received the last number of their 
periodical and perused it with pleasure. There are many 
beautiful pieces in it of prose and verse, and through our 
present number we send them many thanks for past fa- 
vors, with the hope we shall not be forgotten in future. 
No other periodicals have been received. 





OUR CHRONICLE.—About ten days ago, our fellow- 
student R. Stockton Boudinot, a member of the Junior 
class, dangerously wounded himself while on a hunting 
excursion with some of his friends. It is with the deepest 
sorrow that we have heard that as yet very little hope is 
entertained of his recovery. Our College has been thrown 
into gloom by this sad event. Every morning we have 
awoke with the hope that it would find him much better, 
and although day after day we have been disappointed, 
we still cherish a hope that by the interposition of provi- 
dence his life may yet be spared. 














